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local opinion frequently and justly galled the amour
propre of the Civil Service. Yet it would have been
greatly to the credit of the latter had they accepted
the final request of General Head-quarters. With an
effort they could have found ways and means to enlarge
the camp at Port Said, and thus left the splendid
record of the Egyptian Civil Service for war work
untarnished to the end.

The Army quickly made their own arrangements.
A further 15,000 to 20,000 Armenians were dispatched
to the camp. Mesopotamia also was begging the
Egyptian Expeditionary Force to take charge of many
thousand refugees of this race who had been banished
to that inhospitable country. There was horrible
confusion at first. Huge parties would reach Port
Said long before accommodation could be prepared
for their reception. The schools were closed, and
industrial work was suspended, in order to give the
new-comers shelter. But numbers of delicate women
and children lay for many nights under the stars for
lack of sleeping accommodation. It may be thought
that in these conditions some of the inmates of the
camp would now have come forward to assist in the
preparations, or voluntarily have surrendered their own
tents to the sick. But not a man or woman moved to
help their own country-people. It is useless to drive
the Armenian or to appeal to his humanity. He has
no conception of charity, and unless under the eye of
a British soldier he would not do a hand's turn of
work at Port Said. Worse was to come : there were
murmurs of discontent. Labour would have been the
panacea; -but the men would not take it, even if
employers, warned by experience, had been willing
now to offer it.

At this critical moment in the life of the camp,
a Red Cross unit, equipped by the United States to
repair the ravages of war in Palestine and Syria,
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